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authoress ^of the Alexiad: he shares her weakness in chrono-
logy, but is less carried away by personal feeling. He begins
with the reign of John Comnenus in order to link his history
with the times of Alexius, but he pays chief attention to the
period 1180 to 1206 as lying within his own experience, and
in his Preface he claims the reader's indulgence on the'plea
that he is making a track through virgin soil. His sources,
personal and contemporary, are good, and, though hostile
to the Crusaders, he is on the whole fair and unprejudiced.
A noteworthy feature is his interest in works of art; he gives
a detailed description of the destruction of a bronze Athena
in the Forum of Constantine, perhaps the Athena Promachos
of Pheidias, by a drunken mob in 1203, and also wrote a
valuable appendix on the artistic treasures destroyed by the
Latins.
A brightness is shed on historical prose at the close of
the Byzantine Empire by the comparative excellence of four
historians who recorded its overthrow. In the second half of
the fifteenth century Laonicus Chalcocondyles of Athens a
man of good family, composed a history of the period 1298-
1463, narrating the rise and progress of the Turkish Empire,
and the momentous events, particularly the overthrow of the
Byzantine Empire, brought about by that rise, a theme,
which, as he asserts with some truth, is second in importance
to none. Ducas writes of the progress of the Turks after the
battle of Kossovo (1389). He was deeply religious, an
advocate of the union of the Eastern and Western Churches,
a patriotic Greek, and an ardent foe of Mahomet IL
Though not an attractive stylist, he can occasionally rise to
eloquence; he is honest, and valuable for his first-hand
knowledge of the conditions of the western coast of Asia
Minor and the adjacent islands. George Phrantzes records
in detail events between 1402 and 1478. He again was a
man of action and a trusted servant of the imperial family,
particularly of Constantine Dragases, last of the Byzantine
Emperors. His account of the siege and capture of Con-
stantinople is especially valuable, since he was an eyewitness.
He is also interesting for the strange vicissitudes of his own
career. His style, unlike that of Ducas, is attractive, Crito-
bulus of Imbros is the panegyrist of Mahomet II. He is